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actual facts. For this purpose lines with vowel alliteration 
are grouped into four classes: I, lines with text-identical 
vowels; II, lines with approximately identical text vowels; 
III, lines with vowels which become identical if traced back 
into the older language; IV, lines with different vowels 
which remain different when traced. The importance of 
group III lies in the fact that, as we know, certain lines or 
even groups of lines became traditional and were used by 
poets widely separated in time; hence the evidence of this 
group is weightiest in the Edda, so much of which was 
transmitted in purely oral fashion, less weighty however in 
the Heliand and Beowulf. 

Mr. Classen's investigations deal with minor monuments, 
Beowulf entire, part of the Heliand, and four books of the 
Edda, and his results show that "under the most favourable 
interpretation of the material, the percentage of lines with 
originally identical or approximately identical vowels is in 
every case above 58, and reaches 82.6 in the Volundarkvtya, 
74 in the Heliand, and 75.2 in Beowulf". Under the most 
unfavorable interpretation, the lowest percentage is 38, the 
highest 57. Even this would be sufficient, I think, to sub- 
stantiate Mr. Classen's claim of great probability for the 
theory he supports, and he may be congratulated on having 
virtually settled a question of no little importance for the 
theory of the old Germanic alliterative verse. 

B. Q. Morgan. 

University of Wisconsin. 



GENE VIVE BIANQUIS, CAROLINE de GuNDERODE. 
Ouvrage accompagne de lettres inedites. Paris 1910. 
Felix Alcan xi 508 pp 8mo Francs 10- 

In her book on Giinderode, which was accepted as doc- 
tor's thesis by the University of Paris, Mile. G. Bianquis 
gives us a thorough, intelligent and sympathetic study of 
the life and work of this "tragic Muse of German roman- 
ticism", whose touching figure has exercised its potent charm 
on many a writer ever since that fateful July evening of 
1806 when she put an end to her striving and suffering by 
stabbing herself to death with a dagger. 

The "First Part" treats of Giinderode 's life and gathers 
together into a complete picture the various studies which 
have appeared on the subject from 1878 when Schwartz, 
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Giinderode 's first biographer, published his long article in 
Erseh und Gruber's Encyklopadie I Section Teil 89, to 
1903 when Euphorion vol. X brought R. Steig's then latest 
contribution to Giinderode. Of the three chapters the first 
(Annees d'Enfance et de Jeunesse. Savigny) is based on 
Schwartz, the second (Caroline et Bettina. Clement Bren- 
tano) mainly on Bettine's "Giinderode", the third and last 
(Creuzer) on Rohde's "Pr. Creuzer und K. von Giinderode". 
Prom this, however, it must not be inferred that Mile. 
Bianquis' work is merely that of a compiler, which in it- 
self would be welcome. She has made a distinct advance 
over her predecessors by the critical use of Geiger's pub- 
lications as well as of the searching inquiries which W. 
Ohlke has made into the authentic value of Bettine's two 
books bearing on our subject "Goethe's Correspondence with 
a Child" and "Giinderode", (which latter work was trans- 
lated by our Margaret Puller). And to the understanding 
of the last chapter she has brought a renewed study of 
Creuzer 's Correspondence with Giinderode, of which we are 
given a complete edition in the "Pieces annexes". 

In passing I wish to point out the fact that in this book 
on Giinderode written by one of her own sex, Creuzer fares 
better and, we may say, receives more equitable treatment 
than in the two essays based on Rohde's publication, which 
were written by two of the author's compatriots of the 
"sterner sex", M. Cherbuliez in the Revue des Deux Mon- 
des fevrier 1895 and T. de "Wyzewa J3crivains Strangers 
2nd Serie 1897. 

For the Second Part, "L'Oeuvre litteraire", where Dr. 
Bianquis had practically no predecessor except Busing in 
his Berlin thesis 1903, ("Die Reihenfolge der Gedichte K. von 
Giinderode"), she has done excellent work not only by show- 
ing in detail how all the writings of the poet are truly part 
of a great confession, but by tracing the literary influences 
which are reflected in the ideas and the content of her 
literary productions. She establishes the fact that Giinde- 
rode owes her inspiration to the older Romanticists, espe- 
cially to Novalis and Schleiermacher, and in general to the 
theoreticians and philosophers of that school rather than 
to its poets. Thence a certain conquering note, a fine as- 
surance and confidence, which prevails in the products of the 
calmest years between the early idyl, her love for Savigny, 
and the final drama, the tragedy of her love for Creuzer. 
Then follows a period whose watchword is renunciation with- 
out apathy and finally that of an attitude of fatalism and 
pessimism which pervade the last collection where the in- 
fluence of Schelling and Creuzer 's symbolism is predominant. 
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"Melete" is truly "the lyric testament of a poet, the last tri- 
bute of her tenderness, admiration and gratitude to her 
master and friend whose thoughts she had so profoundly 
and thoroughly made her own". 

In the fourth chapter, On Style, the author traces the dif- 
ferent currents clearly perceivable in Giinderode 's work, first 
Ossian and the oriental world, and later the Romanticists 
to whom the poet is indebted for the symbolic use of flowers, 
of ocean and river, and of night. Metrically, we are shown, 
Giinderode was content with the established standards of 
classical usage and has not undergone the emancipating in- 
fluence of romanticism. The faults of versification, so fre- 
quent in earlier works, are rarer in "Melete". 

To the question why so very little of the work of Giinde- 
rode has survived Dr. Bianquis gives this answer: that the 
fact is to be accounted for not so much by such unhappy 
circumstances as the suppression of her last and in many 
respects most perfect production, "Melete", but by more 
serious causes the most important of which is the frequent im- 
perfection of form. It is true that "whenever she allows 
her heart to speak and her own voice to make itself heard 
she touches us most deeply and is the most simply great" 
but "her finest poem and her most pathetic drama is her 
life and death with all that it reveals of human weakness, 
human tenderness, romantic passion and unshaken fidelity 
to a dream that was but too precious to her". 

Turning now from the book as a whole to the details I 
wish to speak first of a number of points in the third chapter 
of Part I, in which I cannot agree with the author. "A 
remnant of religious respect for the Christian marriage" 
(p. 63), plays no part in Creuzer's resolution to give up his 
plan of a divorce from his wife. He does not make any 
mention of such scruples, but on the contrary asserts quite 
emphatically: "Du siehest, Savigny halt die Scheidung fur 
unrecht, weil Sophie (his wife) sie nicht aus freiem Antriebe 
gewollt habe. Dass es nicht unrecht sei, ist meine voile tjber- 
zeugung, und in dieser tJberzeugung habe ich gehandelt". 
(Letter to Leonhard Creuzer, 20. Nov. 1805.) 

If we are to believe Dr. Bianquis (p. 69), "Creuzer at first 
admires the zeal with which Giinderode takes up the study 
of Latin and by way of encouraging her to persist writes 
her short notes in Latin which she answers in the same 
language. But soon, as Giinderode pursues this study with 
increasing enthusiasm Creuzer becomes alarmed and gently 
makes fun of it. He undertakes to show her that women 
who have known Latin have always been singularly unhappy, 
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Alessandra of Florence, Ceeea, Olympia Morata serving him 
as examples". But as a matter of fact the reference to 
these learned but unfortunate dames occurs in a letter of 
Feb. 6. 1806, while all the Latin passages in their correspon- 
dence belong to a later period, May 1806. Creuzer, there- 
fore, is at first against Giinderode's study of Latin but later 
encourages it with persistent sympathy. 

Against Dr. Bianquis' assertion (p. 72) that Creuzer sug- 
gests to his "Friend" the idea of a "new poetry, at the 
same time mystical and possessing a plastic beauty", we 
have the explicit statement of Creuzer: Deine Poesie ist 

mystisch eben darum ist sie nicht plastisch. (Feb. 20. 

1806). 

To hold Creuzer 's teachings even in part responsible for 
Giinderode's readiness to die because he discussed the bacchic 
doctrine that death is more blessed than life Jan. 23, 1806 
(see Bianquis p. 75) is hardly fair, for can we not trace 
these moods of pessimism and misanthropy in Giinderode's 
life as far back as 1799, and hasn't she thought of starving 
herself to death as early as the spring of 1805, when Creu- 
zer refers her emphatically to the teachings of her Pythagoras 
whose central doctrine of practical wisdom is a dietetics of 
body and life, which makes us obey Nature and yet stand 
above life? (March 21, 1805).. (Preisendanz, see below). 

Seckendorf's name appears as early as Nov. 1805 (see 
again Preisendanz) and again March 13, 1806 as a possible 
suitor for the hand of Giinderode. It is therefore not cor- 
rect to speak of Creuzer as being suddenly jealous of this 
man who happens to pass through Frankfort, only a few 
days before Giinderode's suicide, (p. 81). There can be 
no doubt that Creuzer hoped for some time that by Giinde- 
rode's marriage to Seckendorf all entanglements could be 
solved; he discusses, in fact, quite seriously — in cold blood, 
if you please — in Nov. 1805, the possibility of this marriage 
and in June 23, 1806 (Preisendanz) he again says: "Wenn 
ich Dein Verhaltniss zu Seckendorf zu wiirdigen bemiiht war, 
und ihm Gerechtigkeit widerfahren liess — insofern ich dachte, 
es sei wirklich etwas dabei, was zu einem fur Dich natiirlichen 
und schonen Ziel fuhren konnte, — " I hold no brief for 
Creuzer, this Romantiker im Schlafrock und Pantoffeln, as 
I should like to term him, but the points in which I differ 
from the author, and which are backed by good testimony 
cast a more favorable light upon the poor distracted lover 
whose passion could never rise to heroic heights. 

With regard to Part II, the following remarks suggest 
themselves. The word of praise which Goethe is believed to 
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have had for Gunderode's Gedichte und Phantasien (p. 90) 
is identical with the review in the Jenaische Litteraturzei- 
tung, which Giinderode sent to Creuzer, who on his part read 
it to Clemens and Sophie Brentano and Savigny. And this 
review Steig has shown not to be from the pen of Goethe. 

Page 138 reference should have been made to that ex- 
traordinary letter of Clemens Brentano which justly scan- 
dalized Giinderode. For in this letter which is given on p. 
47-48, we must see the inspiration of the speech of Bgestis 
in the second act of Nicator. 

Passing aver the somewhat slighting treatment which 
Schiller's influence receives — a poet for whom Giinderode 
had a preference which Savigny would not forgive, as we 
are told on p. 126 — , I should like to raise this question : Why 
is only the literary influence of Novalis given to explain 
the poet's "nostalgie de la nuit" and her love of the soft 
light of evening when we have the physiological fact of her 
weak eyes which forced her to spend many dreary hours in 
a darkened room and made her write her letters on green 
paper? It is certainly a most significant fact that one of 
the few original concepts which Dr. Bianquis can point out 
in Gunderode's poetry is found in these lines : 

Sie schliessen blinzelnd ihre kleinen Augen, 
Geblendet von der Sonne hellem Schein. (p. 209. n.). 
I come now to that part of Dr. Bianquis' book which it 
ought to have been a special pleasure to announce and re- 
view, her edition of Creuzer 's correspondence with Giinde- 
rode, covering pp. 247-492. 

The author was quite right in thinking that such an under- 
taking must be welcomed both for its biographical and psycho- 
logical interest, as her own numerous references to it in the 
chapter "Creuzer" prove, and because it acquaints us with 
the literary life of Heidelberg, then one of the strongholds 
of the younger romanticists, besides offering a "document 
humain" of the first order for the life in a small struggling 
German university town in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

In 1896 Rohde could hold with some show of reason that 
the unabridged reprint of the correspondence was not war- 
ranted, but with the greatly increased interest in the 
Romanticists things have changed and today such an edition 
is necessary. To see that Rohde was mistaken we need only 
to recall the remark of Steig who in reviewing Rohde 's ex- 
cellent book finds that the correspondence betrays a very 
slight interest in what the circle of men and women, in which 
the lovers moved, was aspiring to and achieving intel- 
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lectually. This was a — pardonable — misconception, but due 
solely to the fact that Rohde had been content to give se- 
lections only. The complete edition tells quite a different 
story and shows us that the two lovers were not so exclusive- 
ly centered in themselves as to lack a sympathetic under- 
standing of the work done by others. For here we find 
under date of June 6, 1805, the reference to the "Wunder- 
horn" collection of old German folk-songs, which Steig so 
sadly misses, and we are also given an explanation for 
Creuzer's not knowing more about it — "his information 
comes from his book-seller. Clemens he hardly ever sees". 
Again under the 15. of the same month we read: "Die Bren- 

tano war sehr krank Lange war ich nicht dort. Zuweilen 

treff ich Clemens und Arnim — called "der Volkspoet" in 
Oktober 1805 — am dritten Ort", immediately followed by 
Abends. Die beiden waren wieder bei mir. "Sie sassen 
lange — zu lange. (For he had no chance to read a letter 
he had just received from Caroline). Ich musste aushalten, 
obwohl ich unempfanglich war fur Arnims heitere Scherze". 
Then there are references to Clemens 's Ponce de Leon, to 
"Mereau's" plan of translating Fiametta of Boccaccio, to her 
work on several old stories and to the fact that she has com- 
pleted a poetic tale of a minnesinger, which Clemens owns in 
ms., and a tragedy of an old poet Gryphius (Cardenio and 
Celinde), both of which Creuzer judged well done. Finally 
we learn that Clemens and his wife were asked to contri- 
bute to the "Studien". 

The question now arises: Has Dr. Bianquis given us such 
an edition of the letters as we had a right to expect? The 
answer must be an emphatic No, and the proof is that Karl 
Preisendanz 's edition (see below) has in the meantime shown 
us how such a task should be performed. 

The edition of the correspondence was clearly an after- 
thought on the part of the author for — and here I must 
touch upon the most serious criticism to be made on the 
monograph — her references in the main part of the book are 
with a very few exceptions not to her own appended edi- 
tion but to Rohde and the "lettres inedites". 

We can grant the author that it would have been useless 
pedantry to indicate what in her edition is new or differs 
from the text as edited by Rohde. But it is against the 
most elementary rules of scholarly procedure to refer to se- 
lections and incomplete extracts when the complete text is 
available — available within the covers of the same book ! 

To illustrate : On page 25, n. 5 two quotations from letters 
are given, not according to the edition which appears in the 
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Pieces annexes, but to Rohde's book; similarly on p. 33, n.l 
we are referred to: Rohde et lettres inedites, and again p. 
53, n. 2: Rohde p. 10 (should be 13) et lettres inedites. This 
is most trying, of course, throughout the third chapter, 
"Creuzer", where e. g. page 55, n. 1 we read: Rohde p. 
50-51 et surtout les morceaux inedites de cette lettre. We 
are expected therefore first to turn to Rohde and_ then to 
Dr. Bianquis' text, the only guidance being that the letter 
is one dated Sonnabends and written after June 11, 1805. 
It is found to be the letter xxxv page 342, and the proper 
reference would have been: letter xxxv or letter of Sonn- 
abends (29. juni) or most simply p. 342 ff. 

The whole matter is aggravated — and this indeed caps the 
climax — by the fact that Dr. Bianquis when finally de- 
ciding upon the publication of the whole set of Creuzer 's 
letters has assigned new dates to a considerable number of 
letters: so e.g. the one referred to on page 59, n. 1 as of 
December 3, 1804, appears in the edition under date of 
December 9, another referred to ibid, n. 2, as of June 15, 
1805 appears in the edition under date of June 29, another 
is mentioned p. 137, n. 2, as of Feb. 20, 1806, the edition 
gives it under Nov. 20, 1804, and so in fifteen other cases!! 

So much for the availability of the text for purposes of 
reference in the monograph. 

It would perhaps be unfair not to mention the fact that 
Dr. Bianquis labored under the great disadvantage of having 
to prepare the final form of the edition and to supervise the 
printing of her book in Montreal, far away from the ready 
supply of books, but that explains the serious defects of her 
work without excusing them. She should, in all circumstan- 
ces, have brought the references to the correspondence up 
to date — or, printing her thesis as originally presented, should 
have left the publication of the material now offered in the 
Pieces annexes to a later date. "Weniger ware mehr gewesen !" 

What other strictures are called for with regard to the 
edition of the correspondence I can pass over as it is my 
pleasant duty to conclude with a few remarks on Karl 
Preisendanz's book: Die Liebe der Giinderode. Miinchen, 
1912. xix, 338. 

Here we have not only a truly critical edition of Creuzer 's 
correspondence with Giinderode, but also a number of letters 
from Creuzer to his cousin Leonhard, to Prau von Hayden, 
notes of Creuzer 's wife to Giinderode and several other doc- 
uments, which all help to shed light on this tragic and sad 
love story. The innumerable misreadings of Dr. Bianquis 
are corrected, many letters redated, references correctly ex- 
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plained, also some letters which exist only in copy inserted: 
in short everything is done to make the edition a standard 
and final one. 

Max F. Blau. 
Princeton University, Feb. 13, 1914. 



DAS WERE WILHELM RAABES VON HEINRICH 

SPIERO. 

Im Xenien Verlag zu Leipzig 1913. Preis geh 3, geb. 4 M. 

In seinem neuesten "Werke hat Spiero wieder ein Gebiet 
betreten auf dem er schon friiher edle Friichte gezeitigt: 
das der Raabe-Forschung. Nicht als ob er auf diesem Gebiete 
iiberall selbstandig vorgegangen, der Raabe-Wissenschaft 
neue Wege und Ziele gewiesen hatte. Spieros Buch traf 
ausgezeichnete Vorganger. Otto Gerbers schones Werk: 
Wilhelm Raabe. Eine Wiirdigung seiner Dichtung, Leipzig, 
1907, obwohl hier und da an Schematismus und pedantischer 
Troekenheit leidend und in manchen seiner Folgerungen ver- 
fehlt und iiberholt, ist in seiner tiefschiirfenden Gedanken- 
analyse noch immer eine ergiebige Fundgrube fiir den, der 
sich ernstlich mit Raabe beschaftigen will. Was aber Ger- 
ber f ehlte : das tief e Einfuhlen in Raabes Eigenart, das f eine 
Gehor fiir die Untertone einer vergeistigten Gedankenkunst 
die, um bis in ihre feinsten Verastelungen hinein verstanden 
zu werden, eine gleiche Welt- und Lebensanschauung unbe- 
dingt voraussetzt, ersetzt Wilhelm Brandes Bueh: Wilhelm 
Raabe. Sieben Kapitel zum Verstandnis und zur Wiirdigung 
des Dichters. Zweite Auflage, Wolfenbuttel, 1906, bei weitem. 
Ein vertrauter Freund Raabes, selbst schaffender Kiinstler, 
war es Brandes in jahrlangem korperliehem und geistigem 
Zusammenleben mit dem Diehter vergonnt, Blieke in dessen 
Seele zu tun, die uns deutlieh erscheinen lassen, wie sehr 
der Mensch in Raabe den Kiinstler bedingt, wie unaufloslich 
in seinem dichterisehen Schaffen beide Naturen ineinander- 
fliessen. So bietet denn auch Brandes Bueh eine Menge 
seharfbeobaehteter charakteristischer Einzelziige, die sich zu 
einem grandiosen Gesamtbilde der dichterisehen Personlich- 
keit Raabes verdichten und uns aufs Intimste mit der Werk- 
statt des Kiinstlers Raabe bekannt machen. Ausschliesslich 
mit den Jugendwerken Raabes beschaftigt sich Hermann 
Anders Kriigers Buch : Der junge Raabe. Im Xenien Ver- 
lag. Leipzig, 1911, eine recht fleissige Arbeit. So werden 
"die Chronik der Sperlingsgasse ", "die Kinder von Finken- 



